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Queen Elizabeth 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. 


When far advanced in life, Elizabeth 
ordered all pictures of herself painted by 
artists who had not flattered her ugliness, 
to be collected and burned, and in 1593 
issued a proclamation forbidding all per- 
sons save “special cunning painters to 
draw her likeness.” She quarrelled at 
last with her looking-glass as well as with 
her painters; during the last years of her 
life, the maids of honor removed mirrors as 
they would have removed poison from the 
apartments of royal pride. It is said that 
at the time of her death, her wardrobe con- 
tained more than two thousand dresses. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 


Moral ales. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 
Chapter 3. 

Weeks glided away with the little family 
at the cottage, without bringing anything 
new to take up their attention. Edith 
performed her usual routine with a light 
step, though sadder heart, and Grace con- 
tinued as restless and discontented as ever. 
She occasioned her father and elder sister 
much more anxiety and trouble than either 
Charlie or little Ada, and Mr. Campbell 
now saw too late the’ folly of having in- 
dulged her so much more than his other 
children, simply because she was prettier, 
and had attracted such attention from his 
fashionable friends, as greatly to gratify 
his vanity and pride. Grace indeed pos- 
sessed a very beautiful countenance, and 
her slight form was almost faultless; yet, 
although at first sight she would have been 
Pronounced a model of grace and beauty, 
still she lacked the sweet, spiritual expres- 
sion, which care and suffering had worked 
‘n Edith’s features. Grace’s beauty con- 
sisted of a hundsome form and features, 
but Edith’s was that of the soul, which il- 
‘uminated even her otherwise plain face.— 
Grace had already become the village belle, 
but Edith was fully satisfied to be the pet, 
and gentle words and smiles were quite as 
Pleasing to her, as praise and flattery to 
her sister. 

It was the hour of twilight; Mr. Camp- 

















bell, with Charlie and little Ada, were 
seated upon the pleasant piazza in front 
of the house; Edith sat by one of the par- 
lor windows, gazing upon the lovely scene- 
ry without, while Gracc was attentively en- 
gaged in devouring the contents of a New 
York newspaper, in spite of the gathering 
darkness, and her sister’s fears that she 
would injure her eyes. She had been 
quite silent for some time, when an excla- 
mation of surprise escaped her, and rising 
from her chair, she handed the paper to 
Edith, pointing at the same time to a long 
paragraph which she wished her to read. 
‘Not now, Gracie dear, it is too dark,’ 
murmured Edith, carelessly, returning the 
paper to her sister, ‘this evening I will 
read it.’ ‘ Well, Edith,’ replied Grace, 
with an arch look, ‘I always fancied that 
you took a great interest in Arthur How- 
ard’s affairs, but if you really cared any- 
thing about him, I think you would read 
these remarks; they are very complimen- 
tary to him.’ ‘Indeed?’ Edith’s heart 
beat quickly, but she endeavored to sup- 
press all visible emotion, and informing 
her sister that she would read it presently, 
left the window, and took a little stroll in 
the garden, to calm her agitation, and still 
the painful throbbings of her wildly beating 
heart. After a short walk she again en- 
tered the house, lit a candle, and proceed- 
ed to read the article to which Grace had 
drawn her attention. It was indeed very 
flattering and complimentary to the young 
lawyer, and although Edith rejoiced in his 
rising greatness, yet she felt that he could 
now be nothing more to her than a friend, 
as her father had expressly forbidden her 
to have any communication with him, and 
had charged her to give up all thoughts of 
him forever. Before she had finished the 
paragraph, Mr. Campbell entered so quiet- 
ly as to be unheard by her, and bending 
softly over her chair, inquired pleasantly 
what she found to interest her so deeply. 
Edith had far too much firmness and pride 
to equivocate, and accordingly told him 
without a moment’s hesitation, that she 
had been reading an article concerning Mr. 
Howard. To her surprise her father neither 
frowned nor chided, but gently drawing 
the paper from her yielding hands, seated 
himself by her side, and attentively pe- 





rused the paragraph himself. The tguth 
was, Mr. Campbell had begun to experi- 
encd various unpleasant sensations with 
regard to his conduct toward Edith and 
young Howard, and if his pride had not 
prevented, he would have made some re- 
paration to them for his unjust treatment. 
But he had not yet sufficient courage to 
give up the idea of Edith’s marrying a for- 
tune, and consequently still hesitated to 
give his consent to their union. He knew 
that Mr. Howard was even now able to 
support his daughter in a moderate style 
of living, and that he possessed the requi- 
site qualities to make her happy, he had 
not the ieast doubt of. But still he hesi- 
tated, although his better nature was con- 
tinually urging him to cast down the bar- 
riers which he had built up between them. 

After reading the remarks upon the 
speech which had won for Arthur Howard 
so many well-merited encomiums, Mr. 
Campbell made no comments, but after 
sitting a moment in silence, he gave his 
daughter a tender good-night kiss, and tel- 
ling them that he felt rather fatigusd with 
his day’s work, retired at once to his cham- 
ber to meditate whether it were best for 
him to make two loving hearts happy, or 
whether he should still remain the victim 
of his indomitable pride. It was a long 
struggle and a severe one; but Mr. Camp- 
bell had not yet lost all fatherly feeling, 
and when he reflected how much Edith 
had done for him and his family, and how 


‘many sacrifices she had made for his sake, 


even though her health and spirits failed 
under the trial, he felt that he owed her 
some return, and cost what it might, he 
determined to make that return at once.— 
His dreams that night were happier than 
they had been before for a long time, and 
his sleep was peaceful and unbroken; but 
this quiet frame of mind, which enabled 
him to rest thus calmly, arose from a light- 
ened conscience, and a heart now reconcil- 
ed to an unselfish duty. 

The following morning, Mr. Campbell, 
instead of devoting himself to his farm as 
usual, employed the greater part of his 
time until dinner, in writing, and imme- 
diately after partaking of this meal, he dis- 
patched Charlie with a letter to the Post 
Office, first, however requiring a promise 
from his son, that he would not inform his 
sisters to whom he had been writing. The 
little fellow gave at once the desired pro- 
mise, and as he had been carefully trained 
by his mother and Edith to cherish a strict 
regard for truth, Mr. Campbell had no 
fears that he would betray his trust. For 
the few days following, Edith noticed that 
her father was unusually lively and full of 
spirits, but not a suspicion of the cause of 
his apparent happiness, crossed her mind 
for an instant. She was quietly seated 
with her father in their favorite seat upon 
the piazza, a short time after this event, 
when her attention was attracted by the 
figure of a gentleman advancing rapidly 
towards the cottage, whose form, even in 
the dusky twilight, she half suspected was 
not anknown to her. Nor was she mis- 
taken; for ere five minutes had elapsed, 
Arthur Howard had entered the little front 
gate, and now with a beaming eye and 
smiling face, stood before her with his 
hand outstretched, and his lips uttering 
such joyous words of greeting, that Edith 
knew not what to think or how to act.— 
‘ Why Edith,’ murmured Arthur in much 
surprise, ‘Have you no word of welcome 
forme? Is my presence so annoying as 
to cause you to start back and shrink from 
me as you would from astranger? I ap- 
peal to you, Mr. Campbell,’ added the 





young man, turning to Edith’s parent, who 
stood ata little distance, observing the 
motions of the two, ‘if 1 have not a right, 
yes, Edith, a right,’ he added, smiling, ‘ to 
expect a better welcome, when you have 
so kindly given your consent to our union, 
in that affectionate and unexpected letter ; 
that is, if time and change has not altered 
your daughter’s affection for me. What 
say, Edith, are you glad or sorry to see 
me?’ ‘Sorry!’ Edith gazed reproach- 
fully in Arthur’s face, and as reserve and 
timidity had vanished at once, at the men- 
tion of her father’s approval, Arthur no 
longor doubted her love for him. 

One week of perfect enjoyment he pas- 
sed at the cottage, and then, the duties of 
his profession calling him back to New 
York, he parted with the Campbells with 
sincere sorrow, which, was not a little 
tempered by the promise that six months 
from that time, Edith should resign her 
place in the family to Grace, and become 
the partner of him who was in every way 
so worthy of her. Edith would now have 
been perfectly happy, had it not been for 
the increased discontent and unkindness of 
Grace, who seemed to delight in giving 
her father and sister as much trouble as 
possible. Earnestly did Edith reason with 
her, and endeavor to lead her in the paths 
which she herself had so long humbly and 
patiently trod; but not all her prayers and 
entreaties, not all her gentle words and 
smiles, could change the character of the 
vain, impetuous sister, whose beauty, com- 
bined with her father’s former indulgences 
and injudicious flatteries, had been the 
principal cause of rendering her such a 
contrast to her lovely and beloved sister. 
But the mercies of a righteous Providence, 
together with Edith’s untiring efforts, at 
last brought about the desired change, 
though not until Grace had met with a mis- 
fortune, from the effects of which she never 
entirely recovered. 

(To be continued.) 
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Narrative. 
ORIGINAL. 


BOR REFAH, 


Or THE DEsERT FounrtmAIN. 





In the midst of a vast desert plain, a 
spring of clear, sparkling water, gushed 
from the ground, just at the base of a rocky 
ledge. Near by isa shady grotto, where 
the weary traveller, sheltered from the sun, 
and refreshed by cooling draughts, listens 
to his Arab guide, as he relates the oft told 
story of Barak. . 

There once lived in a district of Damas- 
cus, a man, famed throughout all the land 
for his exceeding great wealth. He was 
called Barak, a name which when trans- 
lated means, son of prosperity. He built 
for himself a magnificent palace, the floors 
of which were laid with polished marble, 
and the ceilings hung with costly tapestry. 
His wealth seemed as exhaustless as the 
treasures of India. To fill the cup of his 
blessings, was given to him a loving, faith- 
ful wife, and seven blooming children. 

Strange to say, these varied blessings 
afforded him neither comfort nor satisfac- 
tion. A spirit of discontent obtained mas- 
tery over him. Restless and uneasy, .he 
longed for something, he knew not what, 
something beyond his reach. Disquieted 
by these desires, he became unhappy and 
peevish. His nights were sleepless, his 
days pleasureless, for his wife and children 
avoided his presence. * 

I can take no pleasure, thought he to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








himself, in riches nor in friends, for I have 
possessed them both, and have learned 
that they all are vanity, and in my soul I 


detest them. I hear it whispered that I 
have an evil spirit. There is nothing worth 
living for. I will end my life, and thus 
end my grief. 

The wicked purpose was formed, but 
before it was carried into execution, it was 
told to Barak, that in Mizraim there dwelt 
a wise man, a prophet, whose heart God 
had imbued with wisdom. As he heard 
concerning this man of God, he resolvod to 
go to him, submit his case, and ask advice. 

He then bid one of his servants to make 
preparations for the journey, and especial- 
ly to provide a rich collection of silver, 
gold, and costly perfumes, as a present for 
the wonderful man whom they were to 
visit. On the following morning, the ca- 
mels were ready, and Barak, taking leave 
of his wife and children, accompanied by 
his servant, set outon this journey. Leav- 
ing fruitful valleys behind them, they en- 
tered on the desert which stretched be- 
tween them and the place of their destina- 
tion. 

Seven days they journeyed, and again 
seven days, but reached not the desired 
land. Before them, behind them, and on 
either side, extended the sandy plain far 
as the eye could reach, and no land mark 
near to direct ‘their wanderings. Water 
failed them, and together with their ca- 
mels, they suffered the agonies of thirst. 
At night they spread their mantles to 
eatch the falling dew, but it scarcely suf- 
ficed to moisten their parched lips. 

Then Barak sighed, as he thought of his 
gardens, where jets of water played in mar- 
ble and porphyry fountains. Oh, exclaim- 
ed he, how gladly would I give all the trea- 
sures these camels could bear, and more 
too, for a single cup of water. How glad- 
ly exchange all the costly wines in my cel- 
lar, for a little water to cool my fevered 
tongue. i 

Then turning to Malchi, he said, Ah, 
my faithful servant and companion, have I 
brought you hither to die in the desert ?>— 
In my discontent I became the plague of 
my household, and now, Malchi, must 1 
become your destroyer? Yet you suffer 
patiently as a lamb; from your lips fall 
no murmurings or complaints. Say, can 
you forgive me for this? 

Nay, replied he, why should not a ser- 
vant gladly follow his master even unto 
death? You uave provided for my wants, 
—I have enjoyed your prosperity, and 
should I not share your adversity? Would 
that I could save you from perishing, even 
were my life the price of your ransom. 

Here his strength failed, and he could 
speak no farther. He was completely 
overcome with thirst, and sank heavily on 
the earth. 

Barak contrasted his own former course 
of life, W&th the conduct of his servant.— 
He saw at once how great had been his 
sin of discontent. He felt that he who 
had been so ungrateful, no longer deserv- 
ed the favor of heaven. His heart was 
broken, and he fell on his face, and wept in 
repentant sorrow, and prayed that God 
would spare him, unworthy as he was, and 
show him mercy. 

And lo! just then a breeze came sweep- 
ing over the sandy plain, and on the morn- 
ing air was borne from far a faint rustling 
sound, as of falling water drops. He rais- 
ed his head, and the camels too raised 
their heads, and bent their ears as if to 
catch once more the blessed sound. Quick- 
ly they hastened in the direction whence 
came the sound, and there, at the base of 
a rock, gushed forth a little rill of fresh, 
clear water, and the fountain was flowing 
eool and pure, and sufficient to assuage 
their thirst. 

Again Barak fell on his face, and lifted 
his heart ina full and fervent outpouring 
of gratitude. Then stopping not to satisty 
his thirst, he filled a cup, and returned to 
the place where lay his servant. Wearied 
and overcome with thirst, Malchi lay ex- 
tended on the sand. His master moisten- 
ed his lips, and bathed his brow with the 
cooling water. His senses returned, and 
he opened is eyes upon his master. Then 
Barak wept for joy, and exclaimed, ‘See, 
the angel of God pointed out this fountain, 
drink, and be refreshed, and we shall yet 
survive.’ 

By the grassy side of the fountain they 
sat and rested*till the going down of the 
sun. Then the servant spoke, See, the sun 





is setting. Let me fill the sacks with wa- 
ter, and we will pass on our way, and 
reach the land of Mizraim, before to-mor- 
row evening. 

No, replied Barak. Already hath God 
given me the wisdom I needed. Instead 
of seeking the prophet of Mizraim, we will 
return by the way we came. 

Supplying themselves with water, and 
blessing the fountain, the timely discovery 
of which had saved them from death, they 
returned homeward. As they drew near, 
they saw Tirya surrounded with her chil- 
dren, seated under the shady palm-trees. 
Anxiously the wife and little ones waited 
the approach of Barak. No sooner did 
they catch the smile that rested on his 
countenance, than with eager, outstretched 
hands, they ran to share his embrace. 

O, said his wife, blessed be that wise 
man of Mizraim, who has so speedily re- 
medied your secret grief, and returned you 
so joyous. For now your countenance is 
lit with sunny smiles, and your face beams 
like an angel of peace. 

No not the wise man, but God himself, 
hath wrought this change. In the desert 
I learned humility. Ina little fountain I 
experienced the mercy of God, and recog- 
nized his goodness. Now I return with 
different feelings, and there dwells in my 
heart a contentment which is of more 
worth than gold or silver. 

Barak lived happily, dispensing with 
generous hand the gifts of charity to all 
who were in need. As he received the 
praise and commendation of others, he was 
wont to say,‘ Itis the lesson I learned 
from the desert fountain.’ 

When a year had passed, and the anni- 
versary of his preservation came round, he 
took his wife and children with him to 
visit the fountain. He caused the grotto 
to be excavated, and provided there many 
conveniences for future pilgrims of the de- 
sert. On the rock he caused to be inscrib- 
ed the words Bor Refah, that all might 
read and know how that fountain had prov- 
ed to him a source of wisdom and instruc- 
tion. W. H. K. 

Bangor, Me. 











Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—17. 
CHARLES LEE. 


Charles Lee, youngest son of General 
John Lee, was born in England, in 1731, 
and when eleven years of age, was a com- 
missioned officer in the king’s service. He 
pursued no regular course of study; but 
was educated partly in England, and partly 
in Switzerland, and at an early age devot- 
ed most of his attention to military tactics. 
When twenty-four years of age, he was 
placed at the head of a company of grena- 
diers, and commenced his military life.— 
Fiery, impetuous, and headstrong, plung- 
ing into every adventure for the mere love 
of it, he exhibits ‘** all the grandeur and all 
the folly of a bold and erratic genius.” — 
** His fiery flight through history leaves a 
long bright track behind it, over which, 
finally, the clouds of disappointment and 
regret slowly and fatally gather.” 

The regiment Lee was in, formed a part 
of the expedition sent against Louisburg, 
in 1757. But on arriving at Halifax, the 
English commander found the place too 
strongly garrisoned to be taken, and defer- 
red the attempt until the next year. In 
the meantime, he sent a portion of his army 
to New York. Lee accompanied it, and 
found himself stationed at Schenectady.— 
Here he fell in with the Mohawk Indians, 
whose wild appearance, unshakled move- 
ments, and proud bearing, suited his ro- 
mantic spirit exactly, while his own frank, 
impulsive manner, won equally on them. 
He would spend hours with these savage 
warriors, and they finally became so fond 
of him, that they adopted him into one of 
their tribes, under the name of Ounewa- 
terika, or boiling water. They gave him 
this name on account of his vehement and 
restless character. 

He did not remain here long, for his 
regiment was ordered to join Abercrombie, 
then assembling his forces to attack Ticon- 
deroga. Young Lee commanded a com- 
pany of grenadiers in that fatal assault; 
and while bravely attempting to lead them 
through the storm of grape shot up to the 
breast works, he was severely wounded in 
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the side, and borne from the battle. With 
other officers, he was sent to Albany to re- 
cover from his wounds, and the next win- 
ter he was stationed at Long Island. He 
here offended a surgeon in some way, who 
wrote a libel uponhim. Lee hearing of it, 
met him, and gave him a severe flogging. 
The doctor not liking the chances against 
him ina duel, waylaid Lee, and seizing 
his horse by the bridle, presented a pistol 
to his breast, ard fired; the flash startled 
the horse, and he sprang so suddenly one 
side, that the bullet only bruised Lee, but 
did not enter his body. The surgeon bent 
on murdering him, drew another, but a 
friend of the latter struck up the weapon, 
and thus saved his life. The culprit had 
to make public acknowledgement, and 
leave the army. 

We next find Lee besieging the French 
fort at Niagara, where in a sharp conflict 
two bullets grazed his hair. Thence with 
only one officer and fourteen men, he cros- 
sed Lake Erie, and proceeded to Fort 
Duquesne, on the Ohio. A march of seve- 
ral hundred miles back to Crown Point, 
was his next exploit. After a short repose 
he went to Philadelphia, where he winter- 
ed. In 1760, he accompanied General 
Amherst down the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal; and at the close of the war returned 
to England. He was now promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and in that 
capacity was sent to assist Portugal in re- 
pelling Spain. 

Returning from Spain, he plunged with 
the same suddenness and impetuosity into 
the distracted politics of England, as he 
did into battle. He soon drew public at- 
tention upon himself, for he fearlessly hurl- 
ed the arrows of his wit and sarcasm against 
the entire administration and all its acts. 
He soon tired of this war of words, and a 
cloud gathering ovér unhappy Poland, he 
hastened thither, seeking glory, and free 
scope for his burning passion. He was re- 
ceived as a friend by the Prince of Bruns- 
wick, and at Berlin was flattered by Frede- 
rick the great; and then flew to Poucato- 
isky, King of Poland, at Warsaw, and was 
honored by him with the post of aide-de- 
camp. Here he remained two years, treat- 
ed like a prince, passing his time in a man- 
ner not calculated to elevate his mind, or 
improve his heart. He next started with 
the king’s ambassador, for Turkey. In 
‘this long journey he came near losing his 
life, for the whole company were near dy- 
ing with cold and hunger on the Bulgarian 
mountains, but after incredible hardships 
he reached Constantinople. 

During his absence, the quarrel began 
between the Colonies and Great Britian, 
and Lee took up warmly in behalf of our 
people, and started for this country, to view 
things for himseif. Inthe fall of 1773, he 
commenced travelling through the southern 
colonies. Whether his love of liberty, or 
the desire to strike a blow at the govern- 
ment at home, which he had so often at- 
tacked, actuated him, he openly assailed 
the iniquitous measures adopted against 
us. His frank and fearless spirit, his ec- 
centric manners, his fiery enthusiasm, soon 
made him one of the most prominent men 
in the country. His pen was never idle, 
and he never seemed to have a moment’s 
repose. At length blood was shed, and 
the Revolution commenced. Congress, in 
organizing the army, appointed Lee second 
Major General; his vanity may have led him 
to suppose he should have been appointed 
Commander-in-chief, but if this was the 
case, he had the good sense to keep his 
disappointment to himself. He sent in his 
resignation to the Secretary of War at home, 
and in doing so ran the risk of losing his 
entire property there, yielding an income 
of six or seven thousand dollars per annum. 
Congress promised, however, to remuner- 
ate him for any losses he might sustain in 
the American cause. 

In January he was ordered to New York, 
to fortify the place, and disarm the tories 
on Long Island; but on arriving at Con- 
necticut, he was taken sick of the gout, and 
compelled to rest for several days. Some 
difficulty arising from the fears of the peo- 
ple of New York, lest the British, hearing 
of the approach of an American force, should 
cannonade the town, sent word to Lee not 
to approach, but he replied, ‘‘ the first 
house set in flames by their guns under 
this pretext, shall be the funeral pile of 
some of their best friends.” He was 


brought from Stamford on a litter, and 
went boldly to work. After this he was 





appointed to command the army in 

This order was cosntaienbdied, “ “a 
sent to assist Moultrie at Haddrell’s Po 
After this he was sent to Philadelphia, , j 
was now second in command to Washing 
ton, who with the army was on Harlace 
Heights, and in great distress, for thes 
were dwindling away under sickness me 
hardships. So hard pressed was our her 
that he wrote to Lee to hasten forward with 
all the dispatch in his power. But Le 
had plans of his own to accomplish “ 
refused to stir. At length he advanced 
slowly, and was captured in a most Tidicy. 
lous manner... Governed by some whi 
he took up his quarters at a house about 
three miles from the camp. A tory dis. 
covering this, informed of it, and the first 
Major General in the American army was 
captured with nothing but slippers on hj, 
feet, and a blanket coat on his back, and 
being placed on horseback, he was march. 
ed away to the camp at Brunswick. Man 
suspicions now arose against Lee, yet our 
country deeply mourned his loss, for his 
enthusiasm, boldness, and success had en: 
deared him to the people, and they regard. 
ed him as one of their strongest supports, 
Lee might have been treated as a deserter 
but owing to the firm measures of Wash. 
ington, he was finally exchanged in May 
1778. After he was released, he joined 
the army at Valley Forge. 

He is next heard of in the battle of Mon. 
mouth, where his conduct caused the pub- 
lic reproof of Washington, which Lee, as 
deserved, felt terribly, and he worked well 
through the rest of that exciting and glori- 
ous day. After the battle, Washington 
reinstated him in his old command, thus 
showing that he meant to overlook the 
whole matter. Lee, however, was 80 se- 
verely galled by the rebuke that he had 
received, that he wrote a saucy letter to 
Washington, which called forth a severe 
reply. He now wrote another, calling for 
a court-martial. This letter was so insult- 
ing that he was put under arrest imme- 
diately. He had a fair trial, and was sus- 
pended from the army, for twelve months. 
This decision fell like a thunder bolt upon 
him, and his indignation against Washing. 
ton never lost its intensity until his death. 
After the term of his suspension from office 
had expired, he was told that Congress de- 
signed to take away his commission en- 
tirely, and in the beat of the moment, he 
wrote that body an insulting letter, which 
of course hastened his dismission. He af- 
terwards, however, sent a humble apology, 
and after this devoted his atteution to his 
farm. Under his bad management it grew 
worse and worse, and he resolved to sell 
it. Inthe fall of 1782, he went to Balti- 
more to negotiate for the sale, and from 
thence to Philadelphia, where he was seiz- 
ed with an ague and a raging fever, pro- 
ducing delirium. Every remedy failed to 
arrest the disease, and he died, imagining 
himself in the midst of a fierce fight, and 
calling upon his grenadiers to stand by 
him. At an age when many of our Gene- 
rals began their career, he closed his, for 




















he was only fifty-five. EstTELLE. 
Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES FROM MEMORY’S DIARY. 
No. 2. 


BABY CHARLY. 

Imagine me again, dear reader, in my 
**sanctum, sanctorum,” but not the one 
in which vou last found me—for I am now 
no longer the lonely bachelor of those days, 
but the happy husband of as good a wife 
as can be on earth—more than this, a rosy 
cheeked boy sometimes nestles in my lap, 
and can say ‘ papa,”—what is there 
sweeter than the new voice of childhood 
thus addressing you? There are two 
stuffed chairs in my study now—-one I have 
taken possession of, while wife occupies the 
other. 

How confidingly Charly looks up into 
my face, filling the room with his musical 
voice—and such is babyhvod in every 
home—manly strength bows before it, and 
womanly love caresses it, while childh 
lingers to watch its artless and ever vary- 
ing motion—surely is a ‘* babe ina house 
a well-spring of pleasure,” Long may out 
bud of promise tarry to gladden us with 
his dear presence. 





Bat time brings change. We were not 
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to be thus happy, while many around us 
were sad and solitary. Before another 
morning’s dawn, the gentle spirit of Charly 
had winged its way far, far above our high- 
est thoughts. He had become a bright 
angel, another pure worshipper about the 
throne of God. 

Thus was I grievously afflicted, that I 
might the better know how to minister 
consolation and sympathy; and even to 
this distant day, I cannot stand beside the 
marble brow of an infant, but I seem to 
live over that mournful scene, when our 
home became for the first time silent, and 
our hearts still. 

Yet can we really mourn for a young 
soul taken home thus early? No, better 
that the light cloud fade away in the morn- 
ing’s breath, than journey through a weary 
day, to gather in darkness, and perhaps in 
storms. 

Sweet child! angel Charly! Thine was 
a short mission of love, but it has awaken- 
ed in our souls a deeper affection for the 
“things not seen,” and a more earnest de- 
sire to depart and dwell with Christ, who 
has taken our lamb to the Heavenly fold. 

Cc. EB. A. 





ORIGINAL. 


INFLUENCE OF TRUE PIETY. 


It was on a cold winter’s evening, that 
the family of Mr. Woodman were seated 
in their pleasant parlor, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the father from the place whither 
he had gone for the purpose of bringing 
home his orphan niece. The circle gather- 
ed there consistcd of his maiden sister, and 
two daughters, his wife having long been 
dead. At length the sound of bells and 
horse’s feet on the hard snow, were heard, 
and in a moment more the door opened, 
and Mr. Woodman appeared, leading a 
slender, graceful figure, clad in deep mourn- 
ing. Affectionately, though half timidly, 
she returned the warm embrace of her 
aunt, and the greeting of her two cousins. 
Soon tea was announced, and while they 





are doing justice to the viands before them, . 


we will give the reader a slight description 
of the subjects of this sketch. 

Mr. Wovudman was a wealthy merchant 
of P. He had early in life married a love- 
ly girl, too lovely for earth, and ere many 
years had flown, she was transplanted to 
bloom in a holier and better world. She 
left two little daughters, and an infant son. 
The babe soon fullowed his mother, leav- 
ing to the almost broken-hearted father his 
little daughters, whom he almost idolized. 
His sister accepted his invitation to take 
charge of his little ones, and to the best of 
her ability had she perfurmed her duty, but 
she possessed not a mother’s power over 
them. Charlotte, the eldest, grew upa 
noble-hearted creature, full of impulse and 
caprice, still winning the love of all with 
whom she came in contact, while Agnes 
was a proud, haughty girl, of rare beauty 
and grace, winning admiration, but never 
love. Such was the family of Mr. Wood- 
man, at the time we introduce them to the 
reader. A few days previous to the open- 
ing of our story, Mr. W. had received in- 
telligence of the death of his only biBther, 


‘at the same time requesting him to receive 


his now orphan niece into his family, which 
he hastened to do. Eva W. was as sweet 
agirl as one would often see, both in per- 
son and mind. Over her whole life reli- 
gion shed its brightest lustre, and it could 
truly be said of her, ° 
‘* None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.” 

But to return to our narrative. In a 
few days Eva had learned to feel contented 
in her new home, and but for the recent 
death of her father, would have been hap- 
py, and even then she could recognize the 
hand of her heavenly Father in all her af- 
flictions. To Charlotte she soon became 
tenderly attached, and her affection was 
warmly returned, while Agnes seemed from 
the first to dislike her, and shun her s0- 
ciety, and sought every opportunity to ri- 

cule those religious principles which she 
knew Eva possessed. Over Charlotte she 
(Eva) soon obtained a great influence, and 
at length was enabled to hope that her 
“darling Lotty” as she called her, was 
truly seeking the Savior; nor did she hope 
in vain, for after a severe struggle with 
pride and the fears of her sister's ridicule, 
she was enabled to consecrate her all to 

Maker’s service, and became a bright 
and shining light in the church of Christ. 











At length the health of Eva, always de- 
licate, began to decline, and itsoon became 
evident that consumption had marked her 
for its victim. Then it was that the 
haughty Agnes began to relent, and as she 
saw the wasted form and gentle face of her 
cousin, as she grew each day more feeble, 
her heart smote her, and with many tears 
she besought the meek Eva’s forgiveness, 
which was readily granted; for the lovely 
girl had never harbored the least resent- 
ment toward her proud cousin. Agnes 
saw the resignation with which Eva met 
the King of Terrors, she felt there was in- 
deed a reality in religion, aye, and a bles- 
sed reality too, and she felt how utterly 
unprepared she was to exchange places 
with that dyingone. But it was long ere 
her haughty spirit yielded to the gentle 
pleadings of Eva; but at length she was 
enabled to cast herself at the feet of Jesus, 
and find peace for her torn heart. Then 
indeed it seemed Eva could say, ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” and ere long a circle of weeping 
friends gathered around the couch of that 
loved one, watching for the spirit to take 
its flight to mansions of the blest. Peace- 
fully, and without a struggle, her soul de- 
parted to rejoin the loved ones in Heaven. 

Many wondered to see the proud Agnes 
Woodman come forward before an unbe- 
lieving world and publicly consecrate her 
brilliant talents to her Maker’s service, and 
many wondered still more when it was an- 
nounced that she was soon to unite herself 
in marriage to a young clergyman, and 
with him go to foreign lands, to tell the 
perishing heathen of a Savior’s love; but 
so it was, and she is now ina far distant 
land, striving to win souls to Christ.— 
Charlotte is now the wife of an eminent 
physician, and often does she stand with 
him by the bedside of the sick and dying, 
administering consolation and Christian 
sympathy. 

Reader, are you a professing Christian? 
if so, do you adorn that profession by a 
well ordered life and godly conversation? 
Who can estimate the result which the 
christian life of Eva Woodman produced, 
and will continue to produce through re- 
motest ages. Far over the waters will 
souls rejoice in the love of God, who but 
for her influence, might never have heard 
the glad tidings of a crucified Savior. Then 
let us see to it, we who profess his name, 
that we set a right example before our un- 
converted friends, and at last be enabled 
to come off conquerors through him who 
hath loved us, and given himself for us. 

Bethel, Me. H. B. Jewett. 


Sabbath School. 


A VETERAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


In the discharge of my ministerial work, 
I entered a poor log cabin on the bank of 
the Miami River, and there found the last 
soldier of the Revolutionary army in this 
region of country. His name is Jonas 
Frasee, born in Westfield, N. J., Aug. 24, 
1760. He was religiouslveducated by his 
Presbyterian parents. At anearly age he 
entered the army, and wandered far from 
God. Said the old man, ‘The first thing 
I remember is, that I used to sit on the 
steps of the pulpit at meeting, and say the 
catechism at home every Sunday.” Some 
fifteen years ago he was hopefully convert- 
ed, and united with the Presbyterian church 
at Cleves, Ohio. He bas a large Bible, 
highly prized, presented to him by the ve- 
nerable Mrs. Harrison, of North Bend.— 
He maintains his christian character, but 
has labored under great disadvantages, for 
several years residing remote from the 
means of grace. For the sake of “ getting 
to meeting, and seeing christian people,” 
he lately removed to his present humble 
dwelling. His eyesight is impaired, other- 
wise his health is good, and his mind vigor- 
ous. Like most of his companions in arms 
that have survived to witness the prospe- 
rity of their country, Mr. Frasee is poor. 
His pension of $80 per annum, his only 
means of support, is not sufficient to main- 
tain him and his aged wife, and invalid 
daughter. His neighbors will no‘ see the 
old man in want., Christian sympathy will 
cheer his few remaining days. On the 4th 
we had a S. S. celebration near Harrison, 
O., and the aged hero was taken there.— 
His presence added greatly to the interest- 
ing services of theday. Having witnessed 
his poverty, and as I looked at the crowd 




















around me, I introduced the old man to 
the audience, and made an appeal in his 
behalf. A response was promptly made, 
and $53 placed in his empty purse. 

N. Y. Obs.) B. W. Curpiaw. 





THE DROWNING BOY. 


Some years ago I knew a man who was 
living in Aurora, Indiana. He was the 
only elder ina little church just organized 
there, and Superintendent of the Sabbath 
school. One day, while chopping wood on 
the bank of the beautiful Ohio, he saw one 
of the scholars of his Sabbath school drown- 
ing in the river and screaming for help. 

In a moment he dropped his axe, and 
running to the place, jumped into the 
swollen stream. Dashing aside the drift- 
wood that covered the water, and hard 
buffeting with the powerful current, he 
seized the lad, and with a strong arm and 
stout heart, drew him to the shore and 
pushed him up the bank, where the lad 
seized the root of a tree and drew himself 
out. But at that moment the strength of 
the good man gave out, and he fell back 
into the stream and was drowned. 

At length with difficulty his body was 
recovered from the swollen river, and bu- 
ried in great sorrow by his little church and 
Sabbath school. The day after the fune- 
rall was in the place, and visited the 
weeping mother and her fatherless children, 
to sympathize with them and comfort them. 

From this incident Sabbath school scho- 
lars may learn how much their teachers 
love them. They are seeking your greatest 
good, and would often peril their own lives 
for you. 

You may learn also what the Savior has 
done for you. This good man lost his life 
in saving the life of his loved pupil. So 
the Lord Jesus saw you all fallen into the 
stream, and exposed to death, and he 
rushed in and lost his own life to save 
yours.—L. K. (N. Y. Evang. 








Natural History. 








_ MONSTER SNAKE TAKEN, 


A correspondent of the Buffalo Republic, 
who writes from Perry Village, Silver Lake, 
N. Y., Aug. 13, says, that on Sunday the 
monster was seen. for a short time, and 
that on Monday, Mr. Daniel Smith, an old 
whaleman, with one of his chums, entered 
a boat provided with 1200 feet of whale 
line and a harpoon. The harpoon used 
was a “ Lilly iron,” which when once fas- 
tened in the whale cannot be withdrawn. 
About 9 o’clock the animal made its ap- 
pearance between the whalemen’s boat and 
the shore, revealing twenty or thirty feet 
of its length. The remainder of the story 
we copy from the letter: 

‘* When they had got about ten feet from 
the animal, the iron whistled through the 
air, and went deep into his body. Ina 
moment the whole length of the monster 
was lashing the air, at a bound revealing 
his whole enormous length, and then mak- 
ing the water boil in every direction, he 
described rapid, foaming circles, and arcs 
of circles, with such a swiftness the eye 
could scarcely follow him. Then he dart- 
ed off in another direction, toward the up- 
per part of the lake, the suddenness of his 
movement almost dragging the boat under 
water. Line was gradually given him, and 
after the space of half an hour, it was plain 
that his strength was almost exhausted.— 
The whalemen then came ashore, and gra- 
dually hauled the line in. The body was 
within fifty feet of the shore, when renew- 
ed life seemed to have been given him, and 
with one dart he carried nearly all the line 
out. This was his last great effort. He 
was slowly dragged ashore, amid the wild- 
est excitement and tumult ever known in 
the vicinity of Silver Lake. Four or five 
ladies fainted upon seeing the monster, who 
although ashore, was lashing his body into 
tremendous folds, and then straightening 
himself out in his agony, with a noise and 
power that made the very earth tremble 
around him. The harpoon had gone en- 
tirely through a thick muscular part of 
him, about eight feet from his head. 

The snake, or animal, is fifty-nine feet 
five inches in length, and is a most disgust- 
ing looking creature. A thick slime covers 
his hideous length, a quarter of an inch 
thick, which, after being removed, is al- 
most instantly replaced by exudation. The 
body of this creature is variable in size.— 





The head is about the size of a full-grown 
calf’s; within eight feet of the head the 
neck gradually swells up to the thickness 
ofa foot in diameter, which continues for 
fifteen inches, and then tapers down the 
other way, constantly increasing in size, 
however, as it recedes from the head, until 
the body of the monster has a diameter of 
over two feet in the centre, giving a girth 
of over six feet. It then tapers off toward 
the tail, which ends in a fin, which can be 
expanded in the shape of a fan until it is 
three feet across, or closed in a sheath.— 
Along the belly, from the head to the tail, 
are double rows of fins, a foot in length— 
not opposite each other, but alternately 
placed. 

The head is a most singular affair. The 
eyes are very large, white, staring and 
terrific. Attached to the edge of the up- 
per and lower lids, which are like those of 
a human being, atransparent film or mem- 
brane is seen, which, while it protects the 
eye of the animal, does not interfere with 
its vision. He has no nostrils or gills, 
apparently. The mouth of this serpent, 
or whatever it may be, is underneath—is 
almost a counterpart of the mouth of the 
fish called a sucker, possessing the same 
valvular power, pursed up; but it can be 
stretched so as to take ina body of the di- 
ameter of a foot or a foot and a half. No 
teeth can be’ discovered. A hard, bony 
substance extends in two parallel lines 
around the upper and lower part of the 
head. His color isa dusky brown on the 
sides and back, but underneath the belly 
it is of a dirty white. It is sinuous like a 
snake, but has along its back and on each 
side a row of hard substance, knob-like in 
shape—the largest raised four inches from 
the surface of the body—extending from 
head to tail. 

The news of his capture spread like wild- 
fire, and before night hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people from the neighboring towns 
and villages had collected to see this won- 
der. The animal still has the harpoon in 
him. It passed through the muscular por- 
tion of the back, and touched no mortal 
part. He lies in the water, an ingenious 
contrivance of ropes having been placed on 
him while he was on shore, keeping his 
body in a curve, preventing him from get- 
ting away or proving dangerous. He can 
use but his head and tail, with which he 
occasionally stirs up the water all about 
him for rods. He keeps his head under 
water except when he rears it up as if look- 
ing around, and presents a most fearful 
aspect. When rearing he expands his 
mouth, and exhibits a cavity blood-red, 
most terrible to look upon. As he does 
this, air rushes forth with a heavy, short 
puff.” 








Morality. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


Mr. John Bunyan was imprisoned in 
Bedford jail for the space of twelve years, 
for preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ.— 
To contribute something towards the sup- 
port of his family, consisting of a wife and 
four children, (one of whom was blind,) 
he employed his time while in prison in 
making long tagged laces. It is likely 
that he learned this occupation during his 
confinement; as Mrs. Bunyan observed 
before the justices, when they committed 
her husband to prison, that she had no- 
thing to support her children but what she 
received from charity. This proves both 
his habitual industry, and his strong affec- 
tion for his family, which led him to work 
so many hours for such small ‘earnings as 
were derived from this employment. 

This respectability of his character, and 
the propriety of his condcct, appear to have 
operated powerfully on the mind of the jai- 
ler, who showed him much kindness in 
permitting him to go out and visit his 
friends occasionally, and once to undertake 
a journey to London; as also by reposing 
trust in him, and committing the manage- 
ment of the prison to his care. 

The following anecdote is told respecting 
the jailer and Mr. Bunyan. It being known 
to some of the persecuting Prelates in Lon- 
don that he was often out of prison, they 
sent down an officer to talk with the jailer 
on the subject, and, in order to find him 
out, he was to get there in the middle of 
the night. Mr. Bunyan was at home, but 
so restless that he could not sleep; he 
therefore acquainted his wife, that, though 
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the jailer had given him liberty to stay till 
the morning, yet, from his uneasiness, he 
must immediately return. He did so, and 
the jailer blamed him for coming at such 
an unseasonable hour. Early in the morn- 
ing the messenger came, and, interrogating 
the jailer, said, ‘ Are all the prisoners safe ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Is John Bunyan safe?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Let me see him.’ He was called, and ap- 
peared; and all was well. After the mes- 
senger was gone, the jailer addressing Mr. 
Bunyan, said, ‘ Well, you may go out again 
just when you think proper; for you know 
when to return better than I can tell you.’ 
[Ivimey’s Life of Bunyan. 


Editorial. 
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THE BOSTON ATHENAEUM, 


All scholars and literary men in this city, are 
fond of the Athenaeum. It grew out of a lite- 
rary society that was formed in Boston in 1804, 
under the name of the Anthology Society. The 
riginal members of the society were fourteen, 
two or three of whom are now living. These 
professional men and scholars, had the collec- 
tion of literature for their object. They pub- 
lished a monthly called the Anthology, and be- 
gan to collect a library, several of the members 
giving a portion of their own books to begin 
the collection. ° 

From this library grew the Athenaeum, which 
early had a location in Scollay’s Building, and 
still later on Tremont Street, over the Savings 
Bank. Next the library had much better quar- 
ters in Pearl Street, in a building that was giv- 
en to the association by James Perkins, Esq.— 
As at present, there was connected with the 
library at that place, a reading room, and a pic- 
ture gallery. 

At length, as business crowded upon the 
building, as the accommodations were inade- 
quate, and not central, arrangements were 
made to erect the present beautiful Athenaeum 
building on Beacon Street. On the 27th of 
April, 1847, the corner stone of the present 
building was laid with suitable ceremonies.— 
The President of the Athenaeum opened the 
services, and Hon. Josiah Quincy delivered an 
address. After several years, the building was 
entirely completed. It is 114 feet in length, 
of irregular breadth, and 60 feet in height. It 
was constructed of Patterson free-stone, of a 
light gray color. The style of architecture is 
that of the later Italian. 

As one enters the building from Beacon street 
he finds a hall 80 feet in length, in one portion 
of which is a sculpture gallery, and in the op- 
posite portion a reading room. Directly over 
this hall is the library room, which is surround- 
ed by an iron gallery, accessible by iron spiral 
stair cases. Above that is the third story, 
which is divided into four departments, all 
lighted by skylights, and all filled with pictures, 
which are open for exhibition every summer, 
«us is the statuary. 

Let us now take a more particular survey of 
the treasures on the first floor. In front of the 
reading and statuary rooms, is an open space, 
in which are placed striking statues of Bow- 
ditch, and of Washington, and a more life-like 
one of Judge Story, which was executed by his 
son in Italy. Itis of the most beautiful mar- 
ble, and the face is lit up with a smile, and his 
finger is raised as if addressing a jury. Any 
one who had ever been acquainted with Mr. 
Story, would recognize the likeness at once.— 
It is a beautiful work of art, which is to find its 
permanent resting place in the chapel at Mt. 
Auburn. 

On entering the sculpture gallery, we find 
many busts of prominent individuals, of this 
and of other countries, and various works in 
marble and plaster; but that which is perhaps 
the most striking, is “ the ship wrecked mother 
and child,” by one of our own artists. It repre- 
sents a mother who has been cast away at sea, 
with her child in her arms. Both have been 
washed upon a rocky shore, and there they 
sleep side by side in death. It is a life-like 
acene, that is not unfrequently realized in na- 
ture. 

In passing into the library room above, we 
tind a collection of about 60,000 volumes of 
history, biography, philosophy, theology, poli- 
ties, &c., &c. There are many books that 
young persons would be interested in, but only 
a very few adapted to little children. On the 
whole, it is a capital library, and being open 





every day for the taking out of books, affords 
fine advantages to Bostonians who are fond of 
reading. 

The picture gallery above has many gems 
that interest the young as well as the old. An 
unfinished picture of Belshazzar’s Feast, by 
Allston, attracts much attention. Indeed, the 
Athenaeum is a great resort for ths lovers of 
literature and art, and it is one of the places 
that our young readers ought to visit. F. 
[.4 beautiful Picture of the Athenacum Build- 
ing will appear in next week's Companion.} 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Ladlow, Vt., Aug. 13, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your paper is truly a 
sunbeam in my little cot, causing joy and glad- 
ness among my fatberless ones, and I most sin- 
cerely hope that its precious truths may be trea- 
sured up in their hearts. 
Long may your precious life be spared 
To bless our rising race, 
And when your ‘ silver chord’ is loosed, 
Be heaven your resting place. 
Yours respectfully, M. M. Jenks. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 4, 1855. 
Mr. N. Willis, dear sir—Once more with 
pleasure the subscription for the dear Compan- 
ion is sent to yon, for as to being without it, 
that is an impossibility. Yottrs truly, 
James H. Ferry. 











Dariety. 


A LITTLE COAT. 


In the life of the Rev. S. Judd, the following 
striking thought occurs :— 

He preached a sermon from the text, ‘ His 
mother made him a little coat.—Samuel 2; 19. 
Passing from the letter to the spirit, he speaks 
of clothing for the mind and the soul, and en- 
deavors to impress mothers that they should 
be more solicitous about such little coats, than 
for the fashions and frock-jackets, or other gar- 
ments of the body. I meetaman in the streets 
literally clothed in rags, clothed also with to- 
kens of a depraved life. I ask, did his mother, 
when young, make him a little coat? When I 
see a person clothed in humility, entertaining a 
modest sense of himself, reverent of truth,—his 
mother made for him a little coat. 
These coats last a long time. Children 
shall wear them when parents are dead; they 
shall wear them in distant lands; that old fa- 
mily style will show itself in many places and 
times. What sort of clothes are you making 
for your children? Is their vesture wisdom or 
folly ? Is it the true goodness of beauty, or a 
poor imitation from the drapers ? 

_— 


THE BOY FARMERS. 


A Paris (Me.) paper, tells us a good story of 
two boys, one thirteen, and the other eleven, 
who, on account of the sickness of their father, 
were left to work the farm. They thoroughly 
ploughed and cross-ploughed three acres of ra- 
ther rough ground ; which they then sowed, and 
then harrowed it three times over. They also 
assisted in clearing one acre of new land, 
which was sown with wheat. It grew well, 
especially that first sown; but at harvest, the 
father being still sick, there was none to gather 
the grain but these two lads. Having neither 
strength nor skill to use the cradle, they grasp- 
ed the sickle with a resolute hand, and reaping 
what they could each day, persevered until the 
whole four acres were thus harvested by them 
alone. The produce of this crop would com- 
mand in market $135, and they did a good deal 
of work on the farm besides. This shows what 
boys can do if they really set about it, and 
make work of work, and play of play—not try- 
ing to do both at once. 

—~—+>—_ 


IMPORTANT HINTS TO PARENTS. 

Few parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home, by devoting a few mo- 
ments to their instruction every day. Let a 
parent make the experiment with his son of ten 
years old, for a single week, and only during 
the hours which are not spent at school. Let 
him make a companion of his child, converse 
with him familiarly ; put to him questions, an- 
swer inquiries ; communicate facts, the result 
of his reading or observation, awaken his cu- 
riosity, explain difficulties, the meaning of 
things, and all this in an easy, playful manner, 
without seeming to impose a task, and he will 
himself be astonished at the progress which will 
be made.—{ Zmtheran Observer. 


—_@—— 
SPEED. 

The velocity of a ship is from eight to twelve 
miles an hour; of a race-horse, from twenty- 
nine to thirty; ofa bird, from fifty to sixty 
miles; of the clouds in a violent hurricane, 
eighty to one hundred miles; of sound, eight 
hundred and twenty-three miles; of a cannon- 
ball, as found by experiment, from six hundred 
to one thousand miles; of the earth round the 
sun, sixty-eight thousand miles—more than a 
hundred times quicker than a cannon-ball; of 
Mercury, one hundred and four thousand miles ; 
of light, about eight hundred millions of miles, 
passing from the sun to the earth—ninety-five 








millions, in about eight minutes, or about a 
million times swifter than a cannon-ball; and 
the exceeding velocity of the thoughts of the 
human mind is beyond all possible estimate. 
— 


A LITTLE TALK OVERHEARD. 


‘T’ve got no father; he’s dead, said a little girl. 
‘I’ve got two fathers; one down in High- 
street, and one is my Heavenly Father,’ said 
her companion. 

I thought how sweet it was to have two fa- 
thers: one might indeed die, but the other will 
never die ; Heavenly Father will love and take 
care of me all my days; He can carry me 
through the gate of death, and take me to his 
blessed home in heaven to stay with him for 
ever. 

—_~———_ 


LAST HOME OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It has been eloquently and truly said, that if 
Christianity were compelled to flee from the 
mansions of the great, the academies of philo- 
sophers, the halls of legislators, or the throngs 
of busy men, we should find her last retreat 
with women at the fireside. Her last audience 
would be the children gathering round the knee 
of a mother ; the last sacrifice, the secret prayer, 
escaping in silence from her lips, and heard, 
perhaps, only at the throne of God. 
a 


AN HONEST BOY. 

A negro boy, near the Patent Office, on 
Ninth street, yesterday, hastened to overtake a 
lady, whom he asked if she had not lost some- 
thing. Placing her hand where her watch 
should have been, she hastily replied, ‘ Yes; 
let me see what you have found?’ ‘Oh, no, 
miss,’ said the boy, ‘ you must give me a cent 
first.’ She gave him a piece of money, and he 
handed to her, apparently uninjnred, a watch 
and appendage worth more than a hundred dol- 
lars. She gave him another piece of money, 
and the two personages thereupon parted with 
pleasant remembrances of each other.—[.Va- 
tional Intelligeneer. 

—@~——— 


A SPECIMEN OF “HUMAN NATURE.” 
Recently, while a man employed at the 
sewerage works at Halifax, was being rapidly 
wound out of a deep hole, after having lit the 
fuse of a blast, the rope, owing to the careless- 
ness of the parties at the top, was suffered to 
drop back again. The man fell close upon the 
impending danger, and in the sudden view of 
almost certain death, fell on his knees, uttering 
accents of prayer. A thought struck him, how- 
ever: he seized the burning fuse, and pulling 
it out of the hole, saved his life. And then, 
alas, for his penitence! he commenced swear- 
ing at the men at the wheel for having let him 
slip. 


— 


WHY CHILDREN DIE. 

I have seen persons who gather from the 
parterre their choicest flowers, just as they be- 
gin to open into full bloom and fragrance, lest 
some passer-by should tear them from the bush ! 
and destroy them. Does not God sometimes 
ather into heaven young and innocent children 
or the same reason—lest some rude hand may 
despoil them of their beauty ? 

————— 


PLEASURE. 

Isee that when I follow my shadow, it flies 
from me; when [ fly my shadow, it follows me. 
I know pleasures are but shadows, which hold 
no longer than the sunshine of my fortunes.— 
Lest, then, my pleasures should forsake me, I 
will forsake them. Pleasure most flies when I 
most follow it.—[ Warwick. 


ee one 
CLIPPINGS. 


Life is a short day, but it is a working-day ; 
activity may lead unto evil, but inactivity can- 
not lead to good. 


He who would not have more than he can do 
to-morrow, must do all he can to-day. 


Evil thoughts, like unwelcome guests, make 
no part of a family, and will depart if not en- 
couraged to stay. 


A Toast.—The following toast was given 
at Biddeford on the Fourth of July:—The 
Clergy—all honor to the clergyman who fol- 
lows his Master instead of his Paymaster. 


A woman may more safely marry a man 
whom she respects and esteems, than one she 
loves. A woman may love amurderer, a rake, 
a spendthrift, a gambler; but she cannot res- 
pect and esteem him. 


Flowers that are always falling off—Bache- 
lor’s buttons. 
The most tuneful choir.—A quire, every note 
of which is a bank-note. 


If you do what you should not, you must 
hear what you would not. 


‘TI shall be indebted to you for life,’ as the 
man said to his creditors, when he ran away to 
Australia. 

‘I really can’t express my thanks,’ as the boy 
said to a schoolmaster when he gave him a 
thrashing. 

A little blind girl who was dying, as her 
friends were weeping around her, said, ‘ Christ 
ba open my eyes now, mother, and I shall see 

im.’ 











Heatta anp Beavury.—The young lady 
who cannot afford a riding habit, would do well 
to have a walking habit. 

‘Pray don’t mention it” as the man said 
when he was told by the tax collector that his 
rates were due. 

He who says all he likes, will often h 
what he does not like. = 
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Poetrp. 











ORIGINAL. 


MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 
In memory of Mrs. Anna Bywaters, of Locus 
Hill Plantation, Frederick Co. Virginia. 


God hath called thee home, mother, 
In his own good time, 

And we are left in loneliness 
To weep—but not repine ; 


For all thy cares are o’er, mother, 
ap thee rests the sod, 
ile earnestly we pray for strength 
To pass beneath the rod. " 


The old home-house to us, mother, 
Can ne’er again be home, 

Too much we'll miss thy fond caress, 
Thy kind and gentle tone. 


What sad, regretful thoughts, mother, 
Will all unbidden rise, 

As on thy vacant chair we'll gaze 
With tearful, longing eyes. 


The Bible on the stand, mother, 
How vividly ’twill call 

Thy calm, sweet face, and folded hands, 
Back from death’s dark pall. 


They’ve laid thee downto rest, mother, 
Beneath the rose-tree’s shade, 

Where falls the first faint light of morn, 
And sunbeams latest fade. 


It seems but yesternight, mother, 
Since with my hand in thine, 

I sang my old familiar songs, 
To wile away the time. 


The same bright summer moon, mother, 
Smiles sweetly on me now, 

But oh! it lights a,weary heart, 
A pale and throbbing brow. 


New anguish too hath come, mother, 
Since thou wast called above, 

My Father's spirit hath gone forth, 
To share a Savior’s love. 


Then guard thy fainting child, mother, 
O’er her darkened way ; 
Teach her when the storm-clouds lower, 


To look beyond—and pray. 


For I am coming home, mother, 
*T will not be very long, 
*Till with those “ gone before” I'll sing 
The glad “ excelsior” song. 
“Martie” D. F. B., of Ohio. 
Groveport, Aug. 4, 1855. 
EEE 
ORIGINAL. 
THE INFANT’S DREAM. 
An infant lay in a rocky cave, 
Wherenought was heard save the roaring wave; 


And the dreamy murmur of the deep, 
Had tenderly lulled the child to sleep. 


His head reposed on his tiny hand, 

The breeze of the sea his forehead fanned ; 
And angels their watchful vigils kept, 
Around the rough bed of him who slept. 


Still, still he slept, for'a vision bright, 
Entranced his senses, and charmed his sight; 
He viewed in a dream the heavenly land, 
And beheld with Christ his parents stand. 


He saw ’midst the blest his sister dear, 

And down his pale cheeks there rolled a tear; 
For he longed to join the angel band, 

Above in the happy “ spirit land.” 


Yet still he gazed; for his mother smiled, 
And hast’ned to meet her darling child; 

She placed in his hand a harp of gold, 
While forth from her own sweet music rolled. 


Then sweetly said, with heavenly grace, 
‘Come view our glorious Savior’s face ? 
But ere he could reach that scene of joy, 
The wild, roaring waves awoke the boy. 


He started up with a heavy sigh, 
That his dream was not reality ; 
And he wept that he must longer roam, 
Afar from this bright and blissful home. 


But his race on earth was almost run ; 
When on the morrow the rising sun 
Gilded the waves with its brightest ray, 
It lit the cave where the dead boy lay. 


His face was white and his blue eyes closed, 
Naught but the casket on earth reposed ; 
The soul had flown to a purer land, 


To join the glorious angel band. Emmic. 


——, 
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